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G. M. Confirms Formation of | 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales | 
Company; Defines Status 


Grant, as Chief, Flatly Denies Rumors That Olds-| 350 SPRINGFIELD | 
Pontiac — ro Be Scrapped | DEALERS HEAR ¢. M. | 
ea a EXHIBITION PLANS 


Springfield, Mass., March 28.— 
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By CHRIS SINSABAUGH 

Detroit, March 28.—General Motors has confirmed the | ae 
exclusive story published in the Saturday edition of Auto-|Preparatory to an outstanding eX: | 
motive Daily News, that a new sales corporation has been pened : 7 re oo. 
formed to consolidate the sa!es and advertising of Buick, ‘ peeaaiien, 350 dealers and salesmen 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac under the direction of Richard H. |trom all sections of western Massa- 
Grant, and with W. A. Blees, former vice-president in charge |chusetts were thoroughly stimulated | 


se lac > Pp fon ae ~ “a . anager |to the project by a banquet held in 
of sales of Pontiac, as general sales manager. |Hotel Kimball. ‘The exhibition will | 
With the formal announcement, 


made Saturd ft | be held in the Howard Street ar- 
rade aturday afternoon, came 


mory, simultaneously with fifty-four 
more details of the new set-up. 


| other similar shows throughout the 
alle si 2. is jcountry, from April 2 to 9. Nearest 
a eaten Geaniann ae Sa Garena | GAIN; 13,000 AT WORK |: Springfield are similar shows in | 
in active charge. All the sales and| , . ee ie Scien deee tr toe 
advertising activities of the RW O-) petrol, March 24—Operatons in| leer Moters Corser 1 fh 
the General Motors Building, while | 2048¢ Brothers plants have in- | purpose of revival of business and 
at each of the three factories the | Cre@sed steadily since goodasten of ' industry. . 
contact with Detroit will be a car| ‘Me company’s 1932 models started.) Mayor Winter and other city offi- | 
distributor whose duty it will be to|,™@tch production has exceeded jcials, prominent local bankers and 
fill the orders turned in by Grant | ‘2¢ Tate of the corresponding period | business men and leaders in civic | 
end his men. of February and more than 13,000 | affairs were guests at the banquet. | 
Production at Buick and Olds will | ™&? 8% Now on the pay rolls of the |c. N. Kane of New York city, assis- 
be under the direction of I. J. Reu-|COMPany, a substantial = increase) tant zone manager of the Oakland 
ter, while W. S. Knudsen will han- | 70m employment levels of the fall) Motor Company and general chair- 
j - ; i. . ; f man of the local show, was toast- 

dle Pontiac nanufasturing in add-| "yy company is controling opera | acer 
they come into the Grant picture | 40S by the “trend system,” which,| E, W. Timper of Detroit, super- 
will be as manufacturers of the cars| *°Co'ding to K. T. Kelleg, president, | visor of the three Eastern shows, 
themselves. controls production on the basis of | principal speaker, struck the key- 
With Mr. Grant at the helm ot | “he five-year sales average for the 
the new sales body and W. A. Blees industry. 
as general sales manager there will 


be associated with them in execu- 

tive control R. K. White, formerly 

assistant to Mr. Blees at Pontiac, | 

and George H. Wallace, formerly ESTIMATED 
AT 82,940 UNITS 

















(Continued on Page 2) 


Buick general sales manager, who 
will be assistant sales manager. R. | 
M. W. Shaw, R. H. White and E. J. 


Poag will continue as advertising 

managers of Olds, Pontiac and/| ss : | 
Buick, respectively, with D, P.| Detroit, Mich., March 28.—Sales of new passenger and 
Brother, head of General Motors; commercial cars during February in forty-one states show 


ee en ee /a decrease from February a year ago, and a slight drop from 
ing. The sales and advertising staffs| J@Nuary this year, according to R. L. Polk & Co., compilers 
will be located on the fifteenth floor! Of official automobile registrations throughout the country. 


of General Motors Building. | Sales of new passenger automo-* 
There will be five sales regions| Dbiles in the 41 states which repre- | 5 7 L 
a : a a 9 RR a ‘»o| ing 79.23 per cent. of the country, | 
established under a resident per-| Sent 92.66 per cent. of the entire | reached 11,294 units, pointing to an| 


|expected to meet on Wednesday. 
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NEW YORK, TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 193: 


Ford Dealers in Many Cities 
Get View of New 4s and 8s 


| Detroit, New York and Chicago Districts Are Given 
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$12 Per Year. 


5 Cents. 





Initial Showing of New Line 
During Current Week 


Detroit, March 28.—Ford dealers in this territory have 


Edgewater, N. J.. March 28.—Ford 
dealers, salesmen and fleet owners 
in the New York district will attend 
a series of meetings at the Edge- 
water assembly plant of the Ford | 
Motor Company on Tuesday and) 

Wednesday, when it is expected the | CHICAGO DIST FORD 
new Ford four and eight cylinder : 


Cae ee patra em twas) DEALERS SEE NEW 
MODELS THIS WEEK 


On Tuesday the dealers are sched- | 
uled to confer with officials of the} 

| Chicago, March 28.—Ford dealers 
in this territory are getting their 


plant in the morning, followed by a 
first view of the new models this 


meeting in the evening at which 
the dealers’ sales organizations will 
participate. The fleet owners are 
week at the 13lst Regiment Armory, 
Michigan Avenue and 16th Street. 
While not definitely announced it is 
understood that the general public 
will be given a glimpse of the new 
| cars some time during the week. 


FORD MOTOR CO. PLACES 


been notified to come to the factory for a view of the new 
ling dealers’ financial operations. It is understood here that 
Ford dealers in other territories have also been invited to 
® Advertising copy has been sent td 
N Y FORD DEALERS the dealers, with the date of the an- 
ag ie of cars have gone to various key 
T0 VIEW NEW CARS |cities for the initial showings. Dur- 
ing the past week eight-cylinder 

around 200 a day. 
The whole Ford plant, particue 
sions, is humming with activity -_ 
the obvious feeling is one of relle 


models today. The invitation includes one for bankers hand« 
come to some central point for an inspection of the new cars. 
nouncement left blank. Shipments 

TODAY IN N J PLANT models have been coming off the 
ov. production line at the rate of 

larly the sales and advertising divi« 

that the delay is drawing to a close, 


The Ford company is rushing ad- 
vertising matter to dealers here, with 
the announcement date left open to 
be filled in upon receipt of tele- 
graphic advices from the factory at 
River Rouge. | 

The last of the cutaway chassis 
for show purposes is understood to 
have been shipped from the Detroit | 
plant, and between 150 and 200) STAINLESS STEEL ORDER 
eight-cylinder cars have been turned | 
out daily during the past week and| Cleveland, March 28.—Ford Motor 
shipped to exhibition points. | Company is reported to have placed 

Confirmation of the proximity of | orders for 30,000 pounds of stainless 
the announcement date is found in| steel for use on the new Ford car. 





a rider attached to the March issue | The order is for 30,000 one-pound 
of Haulage, a 


Ford publication,| strips. No date for shipment has 
which carries to Ford dealers the|been divulged. The order is believed 
message: “Your new trucks are on|/to have gone to Allegheny Steel 
the way.” ‘Company. 





sonnel at New York city, Detroit, 
Chicago, Memphis and San Fran- 


country totaled 76,852 units whien | estimate of 14,254 units for the total 





jurisdiction of the regions also are| This estimate is 38.17 per cent. un-| 
to be installed at thirty-three points | der the February, 1931, total sale of | 
in the United States. Three hun-| 134,133 units, and 4.47 per cent. | 
dred picked sales and service repre- | under the January, 1932, sale of} 
sentatives will be assigned to the | 86,812 units, (which includes an esti- | 
field to work out of the zone offices.| mate for Georgia, from which state | 

Thirty-three zone warehouses for | — sales figures are not yet avail- 
| able). 


(Continued on Page 11) Truck sales in 37 states, represent- 





Canadian Car Financing 





| weeks 


In February Tops January vestigation has been prosecuted for 


Montreal, March 28.—Figures for | $1,445,208 in January, 1932, 


the Dominion Bureau of Staten | oe ae La were 1,364 in 


show an increase in February, 1932,| 1932, and 2,059 in February, 1931; 


as compared with January, 1932, and | while used cars financed were 2,771/| been in connection with the bill of 


indicate a falling off in financing | 


as compared with the correspond- | 
ing month (February) in 1931. The | ¢¢ $725,299 in February, 1932; $632,- 
per cent, of change is 35.4, 

The total number of cars financed 
was 4,155 in February, 1932; 4,052 in 


in February, 1931. Financing of used | j 
cars amounted to $799,412 in 





ary, 1931; and the amount involved!1932, and $1,439,500 


in February, 
was $1,524,711 in February, 1932; | 1931. 


|Commerce Committee of a trans- 
and | portation situation regarding motor 
automobile financing, compiled by | $2,360,542 in February, 1931. | mare second in importance only to 
that presently affecting the rail- 
1,070 in January,| roads, and closely related to it. 


in February, 1932; 2,982 in January,| Senator Couzens (Rep., Mich.), for 
| 1932, and 3,305 in February, 1931. regulation of trucks and buses en- 
Financing of new cars amounted | gaged in interstate traffic, and is 
predicated upon the Interstate Com- ‘ 
707 in January, 1932, and $921,042 | merce Commission's extensive exam- |™ents, technical director of the re- 


January, 1932, and 5,364 in Febru- | February, 1932; $812,501 in bray, | open 





points to an estimate of 82,940 units | sale during February. This estimate 
cisco and sales zones under the| for the total sale during February. | S nee : . 





is 39.26 per cent, under the Febru- 
ary, 1931, total sale of 23,466 units, | 
and 2.24 per cent. under the Janu-'! 
ary, 1932, sale of 14,580 units (in-| 
cluding an estimate for Georgia). | 


COUZENS SEEKING 
TO END BUS QUIZ 
BY WEDNESDAY 


March 


Washington, 28.—An_ in- 


by the Senate Interstate 


The assembly of evidence has 





nation of the same field. 
Couzens says he hopes to conclude 
hearings Wednesday, after 


(Continued on Page 10) 


sion. 


Motors proving ground; J, M, Wat- 


Joint Engineering Meeting 
Opens in Detroit Tonight 


Detroit, March 28.—How auto-|son, metallurgist, Hupp Motor Car 
mobiles and their parts may be sub-| Corporation; Nicholas Dreystadt, 
jected to tests which will determine | general set vice manager, Cadillac 


the service they will| Motor Car Company; J. L. McCloud, 
render to their owners was the gen- | metallurgist, Ford Motor Company; 
eral subject of a meeting of en-|D. P. Barnard, research engineer, 
gineers of the automotive industry Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
in Detroit. Under the auspices of | and S. M. Cadwell, in charge of tire 
the American Society for Testing | development, United States Rubber 
Materials, a joint meeting of Detroit |Company. 
district members of the American The American Soctety for Testing 
Society for Testing Materials, the | Materials is concerned chiefly with 
Society of Automotive Engineers and | devising tests and specifications for 
the American Society for Steel | materials used in engineering. Lab- 
Treating was held here tonight. oratory tests, however, do not always 
The meeting was proceeded by a}Show how the material will behave 
dinner at the Hotel Fort Shelby,| under actual service conditions. The 
followed by a series of seven ten-| Subject for this meeting then, “Serv- 
minute papers by outstanding en-|ice Testing of Automotive Products 
gineers and with informal discus-|@Nd Correlation With Laboratory 
Tests,” is of vital interest to en- 
gineers who must so design theit 
product that it will deliver the great- 
search laboratories, General Motors| est service and satisfaction to the 
Corporation, and president Ameri- | customer. , 
can Society for Testing Materials; F. O. Clements, in introducing the 
A. J. Schamehorn, director General 


in advance 


The speakers were: F. O. Cle- 





(Continuued on Page 3) 
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New Orleans, La., March 28.—The | 11.05—6. 


American Chemical Society began 
its meeting here today, headquar- 
ters being at the St. Charles Hotel. 
On Tuesday there will be technical 
sessions morning and afternoon, 
with several papers down to be 
read that are of interest to the au- 
tomotive industry. The following is 


the program of the technical 

sessions: 

Division of Paint and Varnish 
Chemistry 


H. A. Nelson, Chairman. 
R. J. Moore, Secretary. 
F. L. McKennon, Local Assistant. 
Hunt Room, St. Charles Hotel. 
Tuesday Morning and Afternoon 
Symposium on “Painting Problems 
in the South.” 
9.00—1. H. A. Gardner. Paint Dif- 
ficulties on Southern Woods. 
9.25—2. P. R. Croll and S. N. Rhue. 
Interior Wall Coatings. 

9.45—3. G. Klinkenstein. Refriger- 
ator Finishing. 

10.05—4. Charles G. Moore. Furni- 
ture Varnishes and Other Var- 









nish Finishes. 
10.40—5. W. C. Wilson. Nitrocellu- 
lose Lacquers in the South. 





HENRY M. LELAND 


Detroit, March 28.—Henry M. Le- 
land, founder of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company in 1902 and seventeen 
years later creator of the Lincoln, is 
dead at the age of 89, following a 
month’s confinement to the Grace 
Hospital, here. 

When Mr. Leland first came to 
Detroit he opened a little shop on 
Trombley Avenue and started de- 
signing and making small tools. 
Soon he branched out, and with 
Robert C. Faulconer formed the Le- 
land & Faulconer Manufacturing 
Company, which made transmissions 
for R. E. Olds when he first started 
building automobiles. Later the 
company made engines for Olds. 

In the meantime Henry Ford, 
backed by Lem W. Brown, Clarence 
A. Black, William H. Murphy and 
A. E. F. White, was experimenting. 
He wanted to build racing cars, 
whereas, his associates wanted tour- 
ing cars. Finally Ford's backers 
quit him and went to Leland, who 
interested them in his one-cylinder 
engine. 

The result was the formation of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company in 
1902, and in the first year 3,000 one- 
lungers were built and sold. Mr. 


Brian Mead. Petroleum 
Tank Coatings. 

11.30—7,. Stanley H. Gill. Pipe Line 
Protection. 

General Papers 

2.00 Charles Allen Thomas and 
Paul E. Marling. A Study of 
Drying Rates of Synthetic Res- 


? 
-§. 


2.30—9. A. C. Elm and G. W. Stan- 
den. Relation Between Color 
and Chemical Constitution 
Oxidized Drying Oil Films. 

3.00—10. George F. Beale, Kenneth 
W. Glace, Harold V. Anderson 
and J. S. Long. X-Ray Studies 
of Resins and Oils. 

3.40—11. L. W. Ryan, W. D. Hark- 

ins and D. M. Gans. Floccula- 
tion, Dispersion and Settling of 

Pigments in Relation to Adsorp- 
tion. 

410—12. D. L. Gamble.  Light- 
Reflecting Characteristics of 
Paints. Laboratory Experiments 
Demonstrating Their Influence 
Upon the Intensity and Dis- 
tribution of Illumination Under 
Different Lighting Conditions. 

4.40—Divisional business and com- 
mittee reports. 

6.00—Divisional dinner. 


of 
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note of the project in his outline 
of the elaborate plans already laid. 
Already six tons of decorations have 
arrived to transform the armory for 
the showing of the extensive lines 


of the G. M. C. and its subsidiaries. 
The exhibits will consist of a repre- 
sentative line of the more than 150 
different models of General Motors 
automobiles; various automotive 
accessories; household appliances 
manufactured by the corporation, 
such as vacuum cleaners, electric 
fans and iceless refrigeration units, 
and water and lighting systems for 
farms. 

According to Mr. Timper, it is ex- 
pected that 150,000 persons will be 
attracted to the city during the 
week of the show. Admission will 
be free. Extensive advertising stunts 
are planned. There will be daily 
parades, aerial bombs will announce 
the opening of the show every morn- 
ing and at night red fire will burn 
from the top of the armory roof. 

Mr. Kane is being assisted in 
making arrangements for the local 
show by C. E. Treadwell of Boston 
as general chairman; dealers’ com- 
mittee, H. E. Hedges; exhibition 
sales managers, Jerry Duryea; en- 
tertainment, Harry Young; products, 
C. E. Skoglund; publicity, Arthur E. 
Center; decorations, W. P. Bencks; 
prize drawing, Thomas Crosby; in- 
vitations, A. V. Reopell, and parades, 
F. Buckley and William Lynch. 


GASOLINE PRICE UP 
Philadelphia, 


has advanced service station and 
tank wagon price of gasoline 1 cent 
a gallon, effective today throughout 
Pennsylvania, except in  Phila- 
delphia. 





AUTOMOTIVE 


EXECUTIVES 
Coming to BUFFALO 


If you like real] home comforts 
away from home, stop at Hotel 
Lenox. Large, comfortable rooms, 





luxurious beds and food that 

brings you back again and 

again. 

Single Rooms .. . $2.00 to $3.50 

Double Rooms. . $3.00 to $6.00 

Family Suites ...$6.00 and up 
Excellent road maps and 
booklet, free on request. 







Clarence A. Miner 
President 






140 North St. 
(Near Delaware) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ge RE RAIN ANNA 





Leland continued to operate the 
Cadillac company until it was sold 
to General Motors in 1908, and fol- 
lowing that transfer he was presi- 


NEW JERSEY PLANTS 
SHOW FIRST GAIN IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN MONTHS 


Newark, N. J., March 28.—Employ- 
ment in major industries of New 
Jersey as compared with a month 
earlier showed the first upturn in 
fourteen months, it was announced|aq quality proposition on a produc- 
today by Col, Charles R. Blunt,|tion basis. The 1921 depression 
state commissioner of labor. a about financial trouble, 

—. % " ‘ which threw the company into a 

The gain in 751 plants through- | pegeral receivership, and at a re- 
out the state was 1.4 per cent. AS\ceivership sale Henry Ford bought 
of February 15 these plants em-|the properties for $8,000,000. 
ployed 186,060 persons, compared | Six years later Mr. Leland and his 
with 183,551 the month before. son Wilfred brought suit against 

p ‘oll j ‘Henry and Edsel Ford, alleging 

ay roll totals of the plants| breach of faith and asking $6,000,000 
dropped less than one-tenth of one|damages. It was a long fought suit, 
per cent, during the month. The| finally ending this winter in a vic- 
average weekly wage of a single em- | ‘ry for the Fords. 
ployee fell 14 per cent. or from 


or te 151 plants, 254 were in the | a ter aa 


Newark Harrison area. ‘They re- 
ported an employment rise of 1.2 
per cent., a decrease in the total pay 


1917, when he resigned to 
facture the Lincoln. 

During the World War the Lin- 
coln plant was used for the manu- 


ins with Drying Oils. 


but when peace was restored, Mr. 


Springfield, Mass., March 28.— 
roll of 1.5 per cent., a decrease in| Awards for the second month of the 
the average weekly wage of an indi- |fourth state-wide commercial inter- 
vidual workman of 2.6 per cent., or| fleet safety contest sponsored by the 
from $23.67 to $23.05. governor’s committee on street and 

In the Jersey City-Bayonne- ! highway safety show many Spring- 
Kearny area 104 plants reported.| field concerns having fleets that 
These showed an employment drop|have gone through the month of 


of 1.2 per cent., a decrease in total| February without accident, as well 


DIES IN DETROIT 


dent and advisory manager until | 
manu- | 


facture of Liberty aviation engines, | 


}Leland brought out his Lincoln car, | 


pay rolls of 4.5 per cent., and a de- 

crease in the average wage from 

$28.37 to $27.42, or 3.3 per cent. 
The plants reporting in the Jer- 


as several in nearby towns. 

The United Electric Light Com- 
pany heads the list of Springfield 
winners and the fleet of this com- 


Sey - City - Bayonne - Kearny area,| pany also won in a previous con- 


though only a seventh of the total/ test. Other Springfield fleets in the 
plants in the survey, had a fourth| winning are those of the Albert 
of the pay roll total. As of Febru-| Steiger Company, Springfield Water 
ary 15, the 751 plants in the state} Works, P. D. Thibert Lumber Com- 
reporting to the Labor Department] pany, Burns Brothers, Wells Laun- 
had a pay roll total of $4,340,034.|qry and Linen Service, Dale Brothers 


| On this same date the 104 plants|Laundry, Fiberloid Corporation, H. 
March 28.—Stand-|in the Jersey City group had a pay 
frd Oil Company of Pennsylvania} Toll total of $1,011,964. 


D. Gravel, Flebotte Brothers, A. C. 
Hunt Company, J. J. Sullivan and 
~- the F. B. Mallory Company. 
REO TRUCK SALES TOP 

FEBRUARY LAST YEAR| pic Gono unease 
| Bristol, Conn., March 28.—The 
’ ’ | New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
Detroit, March 28.—February reg-| pany has been notified by the 
istrations of new Reo Speedwagons} United States Commissioner of In- 
and trucks in thirty-seven states for| ternal Revenue that it was over- 
which official figures have been| assessed $41,933.66 in income and 
compiled are ahead of February,| profits taxes for the fiscal year 
1931, making February the eighth | which ended June 30, 1917. The en- 
consecutive month that Reo com-| tire sum was abated. The company 
mercial vehicle sales have been} had appealed the overcharge in an 
above those of the similar month a} action brought before the United 
year before. States Board of Tax Appeals. 





TRUCK AND BUS ISSUE—APRIL 22 


In addition to up-to-the-minute specifications with 
prices, the issue will contain latest registration figures 
by states and makes, in addition to news and articles 


of interest to every truck dealer, fleet owner and bus 
operator, who will receive the issue. 


No added charge for extra distribution 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS 350 Hudson Street 
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Chemical Society Begins 
Sessions at New Orleans 


















SPARKS from JJETROIT 


The A. S. T. M. Gathers 


* * 


Dr. Clements 


a 













? * 


Bendix Trophies 


* 





William B. Stout 


+ 






* * 


Time Out 








HAT joint meeting of the American Society for Testing 

Materials, the Society of Automotive Engineers and the 
American Society for Steel Testing, held at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, this city, last night, brings into the limelight Dr. F. O. 
Clements, technical director of the research laboratories of 
General Motors. Dr. Clements is president of the A. S. T. M., 
the first leader froni the automobile industry that society, 
founded in 1902, ever has had. 

It always has been the ambition of Dr. Clements to 
bring the automobile industry into greater prominence in 
the A. S. T. M., and, now that he is president, he is achieving 
that ambition. Practically all the papers read Jast night 
were on automotive subjects. 

“ wm 

NOW ABOUT DR. CLEMENTS himself. We Paul 
Prys, not being at all technical, are just beginning to realize 
that there is more to the automobile industry than selling 
and building cars. The foundation is research and that’s 
where Dr. Clements comes into the picture in a big way. 

Some sixteen or seventeen years ago Charles F. Ketter- 
ing—you know him without adding his titles—set up a 
modest laboratory in a little cottage in Dayton, O., operating 
as the Dayton Metal Products Cempany. That was before 
1920, when General Motors annexed the Kettering proposi- 


* 


|tion and brought it to Detroit. Now the laboratories occupy 


six floors of the big building at 2d and Milwaukee, Detroit, 
with 400 on the payroll. 

This Dr. Clements was the first technical director of 
the Kettering laboratories and he has held the job ever 
since. He came out of the railroads—first with Pennsyl]- 
vania and then the Union Pacific. Followed a connection 
with the National Cash Register Company, which was where 
Kettering discovered him. Needing a rattling good chemist 
to help him on his experiments with ethyl gas, he signed up 
Clements. 

* ar * 

VINCENT BENDIX, president of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, comes to Detroit next week to hand out the 
trophies he hung up for the heroes of the 1931 national air 
races. The presentation will be at the dinner to be given 
under the joint auspices of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and the 
—— Section of the S. A. E. on April 7. during the air 
snow. 

_ Major J. E. Doolittle, H. S. Johnson and Beeler Blevins, 
winners of first, second and third places in the transcon- 
tinental race, will be the recipients of replicas of the famous 
Bendix trophy itself. Doolittle gets a gold one for his thrill- 


ing flight from Burbank, Cal. 


, to Newark, N. J., a distance 


of 2,882 miles, in eleven hours and sixteen minutes. 


* 


* 


WILLIAM B. STOUT, who helped make the editorial 
reputations of this writer and our own Harry Tarantous 
back in the old Motor Age days, will have his big night at 
this joint aviation dinner, for he is slated to be toastmaster. 

It’s a far cry back to the days when Stout, Tarantous 


and the column conductor, 


used to put gray hairs into the 


black thatch of Dave Beecroft, now of Bendix, then our 


boss, but this chap Stout has 
since then. The cyclecar 
that famous Scripps-Bo 


Now look at him! 
a 


“WILL CLOSE GOOD FRIDAY FROM 1 TO 3” 


climbed high on the ladder 


gave him his start, then he designed 
oth roadster 
a chance to make good on hi 


, and the war gave him 
s all-metal airplane theory. 


* 


was 


the sign displayed by the apple vendors doing business at 


the street doors of the Genera 


ings on the 25th. 





MIDDLE WEST IMPROVES 
EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
Chicago, March 28.—Improvement 
in the employment situation has 
been evident in the Middle West, 
according to a report just issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bai.« of Chi- 
cago, covering the seventh Federal 
Reserve district. The report states 
that industrial employment and pay 
rolls in the seventh district “gained 
between January 15 and February 
15, according to reports from 2,672 


! Motors and the Fisher Build- 
eee 








firms” and that “employment in- 
creased more than the February 
average of recent years, while pay 
rolls expanded less than usual.” 


NEW HUPP DEALERSHIP 

Bridgeport, Conn. March 28,— 
Stewart Motors, Inc., 479 Fairfield 
Ave., Willys dealership, has acquired 
the Bridgeport territory franchise 
for Hupmobile, according to an+ 
a by P. T. Stewart, presi- 
dent, 
























By A. J. SCHAMEHORN 
(A paper read at the Detroit meeting of the A. S. T. M,, S. A. E. and 


A. 8. S. T.) 

As originally conceived and finally 
built and operated, the General Mo- 
tors proving ground has two major 
objectives. 

The first and most important is 
to provide adequate facilities for de- 
velopment and experimental work 
that can best be accomplished by 
the operation of the car under as 
nearly normal conditions as possible. 
The second objective is to build up 
through a series of rather complete 
tests entirely separate and distinct 
from development work—an impar- 
tial comparison of automobiles, re- 
gardless of name or make, in such 
a way that the engineers interested 
may see quickly what may be termed 
an intrinsic value picture of all the 
important cars in the industry. 

General Motors’ car divisions each 
maintain an experimental engineer 
staff at the proving ground to han- 
dle the development work pertaining 
to their respective products. The 
corporation organization, among 
other things, is responsible for the 
second objective. 

Engineering is often referred to as 
an exact science, but there are many 
well-organized limitations. These 
restrictions make it impossible for a 
car designer to fulfill his fondest 
hopes in a finished product. Ways 
have been devised to test motors and 
other individual parts, but, after all, 
it is the degree of successful func- 
tioning that is obtained when all the 
parts are combined into a complete 
machine that measures the satisfac- 
tion or service to be rendered the 
use. It is for this reason that the 
testing of the complete automobile 
has been undertaken and developed 
to the point at which it now stands. 

The facilities provided for this 
work comprise a road system of 22.5 
miles, specially constructed of the 
different and commonly used road 


materials; concrete, brick, tarvia, 
gravel and rough stone. The roads 
were built to provide conditions 


similar to those usually encountered 
in the United States, together with 
some unusually extreme conditions. 
There are level stretches and hills 
with a variety of grades up to 25 
per cent. There is also a high-speed 
track, 3.8 miles long, with five traf- 
fic lanes, upon which cars can be 
operated at speeds well in excess of 
100 ‘niles per hour with reasonable 
Safety. 

Adequate quarters for the experi- 
mental departments, garage, engi- 
neering test department, offices, etc., 
have been provided with permanent 
buildings, completely equipped, 
having more than 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. Living quarters 
for engineers have also been estab- 
lished. Dining facilities sufficient | 
to nandle 300 people at one time are 
in operation. Four meals are served 
each day, aS cars are operated day 
and night, 365 days in the year. 
Approximately 225 men are required 
at the present time to man the 


© 





activity. 

Instrumentation for the project 
has, as far as possible, been de- 
veloped to meet the needs. Take, 
for example, the problem of deter- 
mining accurate speed. Certainly, 
no comparative results of depend- 
able value can be obtained by taking 
car speedometer readings. What is 
called a fifth wheel was developed 
by the research laboratory for this 
purpose and it is absolutely indis- 
pensable in obtaining at least 90 
per cent. of the road data. This is 
simply an ordinary bicycle wheel, so 
arranged that it can be quickly and 
easily attached to the runningboard 
of a car and at the same time be 
free to run along the ground at the 
Side of the car. The wheel carries | 
a small pulley on the hub, by means | 
of which it is belted to a small! 
Straight-line generator. The voltage 
generated, being proportional to the 
Speeds, is passed through a specially 
calibrated voltmeter reading miles 
per hour. The voltmeter can be 
placed anywhere in the car for ob- 
servation, but is usually held in the 
lap of the driver. 

Through the addition of a rela- 
tively simple piece of mechanism, 
the ‘fifth wheel has recently been 
made additionally useful by the 
measurement of distance in feet 
against time in seconds as recorded 
on a stop watch. Time and distance 











are made to correspond through the 
use of a common actuating switch 
for both the stop watch and dis- 
tance recorder. 

A large number of special devices 
have been created, any one of which 
would readily consume all the al- 
lotted time for this paper if a com- 
plete explanation were detailed. 
There is, however, one other which 
must be briefly mentioned, for it is 
unique, in that it entirely eliminates 
the personal equation in connection 
with the obtaining of speed-time 
curves on one of the two concrete 
test hills which is constantly in use. 
This hill is 2,900 feet long and has 
a uniform grade of 7.26 per cent. 
In the pavement at 50-foot intervals 
coils of fine wire are imbedded in 
waterproof cases. Connections from 
the coils are brought out to the side 
of the pavement and connected to a 
line running the full length of the 
hill and terminating in an instru- 
ment house at the top. An electro 
magnet attached to the front bumper 
of a car creates an electro motive 
force in each coil as the car passes 
along the roadway. These impulses 
are carried up the hill to the instru- 
ment house, where they are ampli- 


| fied and used to actuate an auto- 


matic plotting machine. As the car 
moves up the hill the machine plots 
the time from station to station. 
With this set-up, all that the test 
sure to start the run at the proper 
cure to start the run at the proper 
speed. The record is automatically 
made and is complete when the car 
has arrived at the top of the hill. 
Not only is this a useful piece of 
equipment for car performance com- 
parison, but also for the study of 
carburetor and cam shaft problems. 

The base line established for all 
engineering tests is the very best 
results attainable under ideal con- 
ditions. Final tests are not run 
under bad weather conditions, and 
any test is subject to duplication 
at any subsequent time with proper 
weather and motor condition. In 
order that accurate weather infor- 
mation may be had at a moment’s 


notice, a completely equipped 
weather observation station is 
maintained, at which . continuous 


graphic records of barometer, wind 
velocity and direction, sunshine, 


| precipitation, relative humidity, etc., 


are always on hand. Few factors 
affect the performance of a car as 
does the weather, and in all re- 
ports the weather conditions at the 
time are carefully noted. Weather 
maps and forecasts are made daily. 

In line with the policy and belief 
that nothing helps quite so much 


jin the making of decisions as facts, 
ia great deal of stress is placed on 
|measuring all the characteristics of 


cars within the limits of known 
means. In all cases the results of 
tests,as run, are directly comparable, 
therein lies their value. For ex- 
ample, the top speed of a car is ob- 
tained only when there is no wind 
or a very slight wind blowing. These 
tests are run on a Straight, level 
concrete road, and in opposite direc- 
tions. The average of the results 
obtained in the two directions is 
taken as the answer. This, of 
course, does not give as high a re- 
sult as could be obtained by run- 
ning down a grade with the wind, 
but the speeds of various cars, taken 
under the same conditions, as indi- 
cated above, immediately become 
directly comparable, and, therefore, 
useful facts. 

The same statement can be made 
regarding economy tests. Every car 
is naturally carefully tested for gas 
consumption. Economy figures are 
obtained by measuring the actual 
cubic centimeters of fuel consumed 
in traveling at uniform speed a dis- 
tance of one mile on level concrete. 
pavement. The car is run in oppo- 
site directions, and the average of 
the gasoline consumed in the two 
runs is converted into miles per gal- 
lon, and represents the economy of 
the car at the particular speed. To 
get the complete picture, economy 
runs are came at five-mile intervals 
through the entire speed range, and 
the results are plotted in curve form, 
miles against gallons. These curves 
do not, of course, represent the 
economy that the purchaser would 
obtain from the car, but, all cars 
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sults are directly comparable, and 
if one car is superior to another, as 
shown by test, the same relative su- 
periority or inferiority will obtain 
with the cars in the hands of users. 
Information secured as above is sup- 
plemented at the proving ground by 
keeping a careful record of total 
gasoline consumed against total 
mileage of each car. This informa- 
tion is the basis for a ratio figure 
between the average constant speed 


economy and the average road 
economy. 
Durability testing, among other 


things, gives a very dependable an- 
swer to average road economy. Not 
all cars are thus tested, but selec- 
tions are made and these cars are 
driven day after day over a prear- 
ranged course, which includes dif- 
ferent kinds of roads, some rough, 
some smooth, with hills and turns 
very similar to the roads one would 
encounter in driving from Detroit 
to New York, provided, occasionally, 
the driver chose to take a gravel 
road short cut instead of staying 
continuously on the pavement. 
When durability information is de- 
sired quickly—and how often this 
happens can be easily imagined—it 
is quite readily obtained in thirty 
days. This means that in that time 
the car travels 25,000 miles and is 
properly maintained as to lubrica- 
tion and running repairs. It is defi- 
nitely recognized that some drivers 
are much harder on cars than 
others, and, in order to overcome 
this, durability car drivers are con- 
stantly rotated, so that all cars thus 
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Relation of Service Testing 
To Metallurgy of Car Parts 


By J. L. M’CLOUD 
Metallurgist Ford Motor Company 


(A paper read at the A. S. T. M. 


If we were to be readily over-® 
awed by what we read, this state- | quency than usual. 


and S. A, E. meeting 


in Detroit.) 


Such tests may 


ment in the Metallurgist, Supple-|be fatigue tests, in which the fail- 
ment to the Engineer, January, 1932,| ure is progressive, or they may be 
page 9, would do so: “One of the|impact tests, or others in which 
greatest difficulties which faces the | failure occurs in one instant or load 
investigator in applied metallurgy | application. . 


is the reproduction in the laboratory 


To be sure, the most prolific soure 


of the conditions prevailing in the |of those most discouraging types of 


practical service of the materials | failures, 


with which he has to deal.” Per- 


haps it is this very fact that has | fillets. 


brought “Service Testing” into its 
prominence. 

When a design or mechanism is 
composed of many elements, each of 
which has to be given weight in 
consideration to its effect on the 
life of the mechanism, then actual 
operation is not only the best way 
to test it, but the only way in which 
a reliable answer can be obtained. 
There is, however, in this one dis- 
advantage, the time necessary to 
run such tests, since the life of the 
mechanism must necessarily be 
enormously greater than the test 
duration. 

The obvious way to shorten the 
life or wear duration of the ma- 
chine is to overload it. Overload 
may again be of two types, merely 


fatigue, is in unsound 
metal and bad corners or lack of 
Fatigue, the misnomer for 
what has been better termed “pro- 
gressive failure,” occurs even in 
sound metal with generous fillets, 
but such failures are rarely met with 
in “service tests.” They do occur 
in service if the machine is not 
properly designed, but usually the 
time required to complete such fail- 
ures is so long that generally the 
test period is considered completed. 

These failures have been often 
discussed in articles on what might 
be termed “pathological” investiga- 
tion of metal in service. These dis- 
cussions emphasize the number of 
such failures, due to our “tool- 
maker’s” desire to so nicely machine 
parts with sharp corners or the 
barest fillets. We often think that 
our literature will continue to tell 





increasing the dead weight, or by 


running at higher speed or fre- 





As Related to Tests 


By NICHOLAS DREYSTADT 
Cadillac Motor Car Company 


(A paper read at the A. S. T. M. 


Engineering experiments, research ° 


laboratories and proving ground 
tests have made great progress in 
taking the mystery out of auto- 
mobile troubles. : 

However, with all the engineer- 
ing tests, modern manufacturing 
methods and skill used to improve 
automobiles, before and during 
manufacture, the ultimate answer 
to the quality, comfort, durability 
and freedom from unnecessary 
service expense is the satisfaction 
that the mctor car brings to the in- 
dividual owner. 

The consumer is the final judge 
of the quality and satisfaction of 
any product. 

Car owners have been well edu- 
cated by automobile sales and 
service men, and usually, when they 
get in the high-priced car field, 
they have had considerable experi- 
ence with cars in the lower and 
medium price fields. Such gradu- 
ated car owners know whai they 
want. They expect perfection. How- 
ever, the ultimate is, of course, 
never reached. 

Due to the fact that people do not 
think and judge alike, many items 
which engineers call the last word, 
may not appeal at all to a great 
many individuals. 

Car owners make many important 
suggestions and criticisms on their 
cars from their individual viewpoint. 

Therefore, the information gained 


from owners who use their cars on} 


the largest proving grounds, con- 
sisting of the whole United States, 
is the most valuable information 
that the engineering department 


and the factory could have in order | 


to build cars that will continue to 
satisfy the buying public. 

AS we must please our customers, 
it becomes an important function 
of the service department to bring 


customers’ reactions to the product | 
in front of the engineering andj} 


manufacturing departments. 

This can best be accomplished by 
an organized reporting system, 
which brings to the factory any and 
all complaints and suggestions that 
the customers and the distributing 
and field organizations have on the 
product. 

This must pertain not only to cars 
as they are received from the fac- 
tory, but during the life of the au- 
tomobile. 

We, in Cadillac, insist that a new 
car inspection report be sent to us 
by our distributors and branches 
within ten days on every new car 
received by them. This assures us 


being tested in the same way, the re- of quick action on new model com- 








and S. A. E. meeting in Detroit.) 


plaints from our dealer and field or- 
ganizations, 

A car complaint report is also} 
furnished us on any complaints or | 
suggestions made by the owner, re- 
gardless of the mileage or age of 
the car. These reports are tabu- 
lated and weekly meetings are being 
held with the department heads of 
the engineering and manufacturing 
divisions, in which all complaints 
and suggestions are discussed. Oc- 
casionally, specimen parts are sub- 
mitted to indicate and support the 
complaint. It requires a steady and 
aggressive follow-up system to ac- 
complish the desired results. 

Complaints are organized in im- 
portance as to— 

1. Danger. (Comments.) 

2. Expense involved. 

3. Possibility of cause of trouble 
and expense increase with use and | 
age of car. 

4. Number of complaints. 

Of course, complaints are some- 
times received which are question- 
able and need further investigation. 

For example. A year ago we re- 
ceived fifteen complaints on noisy 
rear axle gears in one week. 

As this was a new complaint to 
us, we checked carefully and found 
that the complaint was on cars 
equipped with .special Fleetwood 
bodies. It developed that the body 
was resting on the rivets of a frame 
cross member, due to faulty body 
mounting. The so-called rear axle 
noise was eliminated by proper 
mounting of the body. 

The human factor must also be 
taken into consideration. 

For example, several 
from one place only indicates a set 
opinion on such questions as ride- 
ability, comfort of seat, etc. 

However, such differences in opin- | 
ions do not happen very often. 

We find that at least 60 per cent. 
of all incoming complaints are satis- 
factorily eliminated by this report- 
ing system while cars are being pro- 
duced, and it assures us of quick ac- 
tion, thereby saving a great many 
‘dollars in unnecessary expense. 

Another result is that our en- 
gineers are not only very anxious to 
co-operate with us In every respect, 
but they welcome all criticisms and 
suggestions, because they have found 
it helps them materially in design- 
ing new Cars. 

In the final analysis, an owner’s 
complaint can be turned into an ad- 
vantage by close co-operation be- 
tween service and engineering de- 
partments. 





complaints | Wickenden, 


about them until a new generation 
of toolmakers arises, to whom a 
gencrous fillet is actually sacred. 


Service tests have sometimes dem- 
onstrated that conclusions based 
upon some theory evolved inu labor- 
atory work may actually be wrong. 
A good example may be cited in the 
case Of Model T crank shafts, which 
were for some time made of 1 per 
cent. chronium, .70 per cent. man- 
ganese steel, and at times broke by 
fatigue in service. The alloy steel 
shafts were about 300 Brinell, and 
on being replaced with plain carbon 


| Steel shafts of the same manganese, 


fatigue failures ceased. The fatigue 
Strength of the alloy steel, at the 
same hardness as used, would be 
much higher than that of the simpler 
steel of the hardness to be found 
in the center of the new shafts. 
The new shafts were of a hardness 
on the outside that in laboratory 
fatigue tests is very erratic, but the 
whole combination of hard shaft 
shaded to a soft center, gave in 
service tests complete success. In 
these service tests the center main 
bearing was deliberately machined 
out of line, so that the test dura- 
tion could be shortened to a reason- 
able time. This shows how results 
predicted by fatigue tests on labo- 
ratory specimens would be exactly 
the cpposite to the real truth in 
service. 

When front wheel brakes were in- 
troduced, service tests had to be 
made in order to determine how to 
redesign the front axles. The new 
brakes imposed heretofore unen- 
countered torsional stresses on the 
usual I-beam section. The way to 
know if this strengthening was ac- 
complished was to run the car and 
observe the braking action. Here 
rigidity was the vital factor, a 
quality only to be had by metal dis- 
tribution and to which heat treat- 
ment adds nothing, which brings to 
mind the thought that metallur- 
gists cannot yet alter “E” and 
|S. A. E. 3240 is no more rigid than 
iS. A. E. 1010. 

To refer to our old “bugaboo,” 
|fatigue, again it is given as an ex- 
planation of gear-tooth pitting. 
in “Metal Progress,” 
February, 1931, called attention to 
this “wear” as fatigue, and stated 


lits cure to be harder, that is, higher 


strength gear surfaces. Service tests 
by running cars in second under 
severe loads, with gears hardened 
by prolonged soaking in an actively 
carburizing cyanide bath, have dem- 
onstrated this truth. 

Davis, in Trans. A. S. S. T., De- 
cember, 1928, called attention fo 2 
number of metallurgical factors that 
may contribute to quiet gears. Some 
of these factors are not so often 
realized, though their effects are 
readily noted in our service tests of 
cars. Among them are distortion, 
due to grain flow and hardness. 

Wear of the type found in pump 
shafts at the packing bushing is 
one that has been studied by these 
service tests. Here we have found 
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have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 
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or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 
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. Is It Worth It? 


T is a rather strange fact that in this country, which 
possesses the machinery for government by the people, 
we take less interest in politics than do the people of 
countries that do not grant this privilege in the same 
measure that we have it. The upshot is that in actual fact 
we Americans exercise less influence on the course of 
political events than do many other peoples nominally less 
able to do so. : : 

At the present time Congress is struggling with the 
task of levying taxes to carry on our governmental func- 
tions. The depression has created a situation where our 
national Jawmakers must demand larger amounts from 
incomes badly shrunk from their once proud estate. Few 
of us know anything about the science of taxation, for 
science it is, and we appear to be drifting into a situation 
which holds dangerous possibilities. Every man, woman 
and child in the country has a vital personal interest in taxa- 
tion, yet we are ignorant of the fundamentals that make 
taxation salutary or crippling. It would be well if we could 
arouse our people to taking the same interest in taxes and 
taxation that they take, for instance, in the progress of a 
World’s Series in baseball. 

Just now the drift in Congress appears to be toward a 
policy of ‘‘soak the rich man.” It is quite possible that we | 
may find ourselves shortly with a taxation policy on our 


















| 21-22—Cleveland, 


| COMING EVENTS _ | 


CHICAGO PERFECTS PLANS 
FOR G. M. EXHIBITION 
AT MERCHANDISE MART 


Chicago, March 28.—Plans were 
perfected here today for the com- 
prehensive display of General Mo- 
tors products, starting next Satur- 
day at the Merchandise Mart. The 
exhibition hall, which has _ been 
taken over for the big exposition to 
last a week, contains more than 
50,000 square feet of display space. 

It is made known that seventy- 
nine models of General Motors pas- 
senger cars and trucks will feature 
the exhibit, in addition to which 
there will be displays of Fisher body 
craftsmanship, including an exhibit 
of the guild work among 145,000 
boys last year. 

Although motor cars, trucks and 
bodies will dominate the exposition, 
there will also be on view such 
products as Frigidaire, Delco, AC 
and other General Motors manufac- 
tured items. 

Eight orchestras of national rep- 
utation in the field of radio will 
alternate in providing entertainment 
for visitors at the exhibit. 
THREE NEW DIRECTORS 

NAMED BY BORG-WARNER 

Chicago, March 28—At annual 
meeting of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, George B. Dryden, Mathew 
Keck and S. L. Ingersoll were elected 
directors succeeding R. W. Dose, C. 
Bissell and-J. R. Francis, deceased. 
All other directors were re-elected. 
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MARCH 
28-Apr.1—New Orleans, La. American 
Chemical Society, meeting. 
APRIL 
2-10—Detroit, Mich. Aeronautical Cham- 


ber of Commerce, National Aircraft 
show 

5-.6—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, 21st National Aero- 
nautical meeting 

7-30—Tel Aviv, Palestine. Levant Fair. 

11-16—Boston, Mass. American Oi] Burner 
Association, Ninth Annual Conven- | 
tion. 


11-13—Asbury Park, N. J. Automobile 
Show 
12-27—Milan, Italy. International Auto- 


mobile Salon. 
0. National Petroleum 
Association, semi-annual meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland 


23-May 2—Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia, Automobile 


Salon. 
27-29—New York city. American Welding 
Society. 
MAY 


International Fair. 





hands v.hich will kill initiative on the part of big business | 
and add to our army of unemployment. | 

In a bewildered Congress almost every form of tax levy | 
imaginable is being suggested and discussed, except one. 
The only method of raising funds for governmental needs at 
this time which will actually contribute to the financial 
revival of the country is a return of excise taxes on the sale 
of alcoholic beverages. Not only would the revival of these 
taxes, on a much higher rate level than was formerly used 
in this country, put money in the treasury, but it would 
revive a domestic industry which would consume home 
grown products and employ men now out of work. 

America has definitely decided against the saloon. Some 
method of handling the liquor traffic would have to be 


1- 8—Penzan, Poland. 
” 


- 6—Philadelphia, Pa. American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers, manage- 
ment division meeting. 
4- 6—Honolulu, Hawaii. National For- 


eign Trade Council. 


4- 7—Dublin, Ireland. Commercial Car 
Show. 

7-11—Cleveland, O. American Society for 
Testing Materials, meeting. 

7-16—Budapest, Hungary. International 
Fair. 


Gear 
meet- 


12-13—Cleveland, 0. 
Manufacturers’ 
ing. 


American 
Association, 


16-20—San Francisco, Cal. United States 
Chamber of Commerce, annual 
meeting. 


19-20—Chicago, Ill. National 
Manufacturers Association, 
ing, Hotel Sherman. 

23-28—Chicago, Ill. Radio Manufacturers | 


Battery 
meet- 


Association, meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man. 

25-28—Belfast, Ireland. Commercial Car 
Show. 





devised along the lines that have proved successful in the 
Canadian provinces. Prof. Seligman of Columbia, one of 
the foremost authorities on taxation in the world, has said 
that a tax of the sort that England now levies on liquor 
would bring in $1,500,000,000 to the treasury annually. Our 
taxation problems would be at an end. 

The money realized by such an excise tax would not be | 


raised by encouraging the use of alcoholic beverages. That } 


pastime needs no encouragement in present day America. 
It would simply be diverted from the bootlegging industry 
into the treasury of the United States. 

One of the grievous mistakes that we, as a people, have 
made regarding prohibition has been to treat it as a} 
religious issue. Prohibition is, has always been and always 
will be essentially an economic problem. 

When we killed the legalized liquor traffic in this 
country, we wiped out of existence a huge business, stretch- 
ing into every corner of the land. It may have been a noble 
gesture, but it was a dangerous economic move. It became 
something even more than that when, on the ruins of the 
once legal and controlled liquor business, there grew up an 
illegal, uncontrolled and wholly vicious industry defying the 
law and diverting to its own uses vast sums which should 
have gone to pay the expenses of government. 

It is time that we Americans stopped looking at this 
prohibition question as a religious or moral or ethical issue 
and realized what force of conditions is making piainer 
every day, that it is basically an economic problem. Are we 
willing to sacrifice our chances of quick recovery from 
business stagnation to a fanatical devotion to an experi- 
ment which may have been “noble in motive” but which 
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Automotive Daily News: People 
are possessed to talk about how 
poor business is and how long it is 


going to be before it gets better, and 
so many other depressing state- 
ments are made by my colleagues 
and others which lead me to be- 
lieve that most everybody is of the 
same impression that business never 
will get better; for that reason I 
am passing along a little story 
which I think will interest you. 
Some time ago I was sent out on 
a mission by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany with one of their Chester 
representatives, who brought a 
twelve-cylinder Lincoln into the 
territory for demonstrating pur- 
poses. This happened to be a par- 
ticular type body that two or three 
of my prospects were interested in. 
However, I took advantage of the 
fact that I had the service of the 
factory representative and made 
up my mind that I was going to 
see as many people as I possibly 
could during his brief visit. 
Starting at 11 o'clock Thursday 
morning, we called on as many 
people as we possibly could until 6 
o'clock that evening. Started the 
next morning at 10 o'clock and | 
worked until 4 that afternoon. 
During that period of time we made 





approximately thirty-odd calls and 








contacted seventeen prospects. Four 
demonstrations were made, which 
resulted in the sale of a new Lin- 
coln car and of a recent model used 
Lincoln sedan. 

The point that I am trying to 
convey to you is that through the 
efforts made in these two days I 
was told by thirteen prospects that 
they were going to buy automobiles 
of this price class between now and 
the Ist of May. Can you imagine 
how well encouraged I was and 
how much cheerfulness I have 
spread with this story since that 
time? Thirteen prospects of their 
own volition out of seventeen con- 
tacts told me that business wasn’t 
as bad as most people seem to 
think it is, and were going to buy 
automobiles between the $3,000 and 
$5,000 class. 

Really, this is one of the out- 
standing events of my life and has 
given me a tremendous amount of 
encouragement and I believe I have 
helped to spread the propaganda 
which all of us need so badly. 

STANLEY E. LAWFER, 

Lawfer Automobile Company, Al- 

lentown, Pa., Lincoln dealer. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
WEWS BRING RESULTS 











Bordeaux, France, Automobile 
Show. 
Cork, 
Show. 


Paris, 


Ireland, Commercial Car 

France.—International Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
sixth annual Motor Transport 
Congress. 

1- 3—Tulsa, Okla. 
Institute, 
Hotel. 

8-11—State College, Pa. American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 

12-13—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 

20-24—-Atlantic City, N. J. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


American Petroleum 
mid-year meeting, Mayo 





JULY 
3—France. Grand Prix Automobile | 
Race. 
5- 9—Southampton, England. Commer- | 
cial Car Show. | 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. | 
1i7—Germany. Grand Prix Automobile | 
Race. 
20-22—Llandrindod, Wales. Commercia)] 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 
3- 7—Washington, D. C. National Safety 
Council, meeting. 
3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal Ex- 
position, 174th Regiment Armory. 


W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 
3- j—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Steel Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
tion. 
6-16—Paris, France. 
mobile Show, passenger cars. j 


National Metal! 


International Auto- 


has certainly proved of no practical benefit under the sun? 13-22—Longon, England, Olympia Show. 











Styles in motor 
cars have never 
been more eye-com- 
pelling, nor have 
finish and appoint- 
ments ever before 
been so finely exe- 
cuted as in the cur- 
rent new models. 


Their Kelsey- 
Hayes wheel equip- 
ment sets new 


precedents for 
smartness, trimness 
and the ability to 
conform to and en- 
hance the general 
design and fine ap- 
pearance of the car. 
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CONTINENTAL-DE VAUX 


OFFERS 143 
Money-Making Territories 


...IN EVERY %><. DIRECTION 
1 


Exclusively De Vaux~OR as a Companion F ranchise 


Here are four actual distributing territories among the 
143 choice points now open. Big money is certain to be 
made with bonafide sales opportunities like these... 








meen nn a a a a a eae eee a ea ss 


R. H. MULCH, General Sales Manager, Continental-De Vaux Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Name 


ORTH...No.12. A thriving city, center of 
90,000 population, in a rich state; 1,250 
cars of De Vaux price classification were 

sold here in 1931; itis our opinion that a capital of 
$7,500 should be sufficient to operate with success; 
good De Vaux business in this state last year. 


OUTH...No. 133. A well-known commer- 


cial city ina center of 500,000 population; 

12,000 cars in the De Vaux competitive class 
were sold here last year; $20,000 should be sufficient 
capital for a De Vaux distributor here to return a 
fine profit; De Vaux is favorably known in sur- 
rounding territory. 


AST...No. 78. An important Great Lakes 
industrial city with metropolitan population 
of 1,000,000; approximately 20,000 cars 

in the De Vaux price group were sold in this lively 
market in 1931; we believe capital of $30,000 would 
cultivate the territory with big profit. 


EST...No. 109. A busy little city in the 

heart of an extensive agricultural sec- 

tion embracing 40,000 population; 500 
cars of De Vaux price-appeal were sold here in 
1931; capital of $5,000 should be ample to operate 
the franchise flexibly and profitably; De Vaux is 
well-known to prospects in this area. 


Keep in mind... The De Vaux Franchise requires little capital, while operating over- 


head is remarkably low. And the De Vaux car ’’FITS IN” your picture if you decide to 
add another car... the 1932 way to build a larger income and change loss fo prolfit. 


NEW DE VAUX 80 


PRICES START AT $795. 


Continental-De Vaux Company.. 


famous “Red Seal” Continental Motor. Plants in 


RESOURCES 





SEND COUPON 








r.@.8. FACTORY 


.a subsidiary of Continental Motors Corporation, builders of the 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon, Michigan. 
$28,000,000.00 


NO OBLIGATION 













Now Handling 


Dear Sir: Send me complete details regarding the 1932 D2 Vaux Franchise 
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CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, IIL, and 
New York city, are included in the New York state total. Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of 
Returns for today: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Nevada, New Jersey, 





Im this table 38 states and the District of Columbia 
_AUBURN GROUP 





FORD GROUP GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 





CHRYSLER GROUP 












States 


Chevrolet 
La Salle 
Oldsmobile 
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5717| _-698| __35009| _—-383| ~—3696| 
| | | | | | 51051 









Line Total, 1931 1974| 1318! 3810! 1856! 34024! 234| 
Group Total, '31| | | 1765 | | | | 8958 | | | 34258 | 

*Not in production. Austin, Peerless, Durant and Stutz are included in the miscellaneous column. 
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YELLOW CAB CO. AMONG month of the fourth statewide com- | tabulating the February accidents. 
OR ag Mpg emen mercial vehicle inter-fleet safety|In addition to the group winners} 9), 4 y March 29.|1% the Park Hotel by Charles M. 
ter Electric Light Company and the |©°%est, the governor’s committee|there were more than 200 other Bae eee “~ | Woodmansee of the National Insti- 
on street and highway safety an-|fleets which went through the |Members of the Plainfield Automo-|tyte for Visual Learning of New 


Yellow Cab Company of Fitchburg 
were group winners in the second'nounced tonight when it completed! month without an accident, tive Trade Association were ad-' York city. 
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HEAR C. M. WOODMANSEE | dressed at their luncheon meeting 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS, 


New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 


our subscribers. 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island and Vermont 


_ HUDSON GROUP | 




















_ STUDEBAKER GROUP 


WILLYS-OV’R’D GR’P 


NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 












































Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by accrenmang any of these three companies 


| 
| 
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Vermont _ re 18| | a a a) 10 | | ] i paw wee 4 | Pg 169 
Virginia {43 21 64| 4, —Ci‘<‘HY:CSt”*« 40] 30}_—i is 32 | 1| 1| 25| 22 1 26 7 6| 4| 2,188 
Washington =| __—siiij_——=i14 25 | l 5} «32 37,14] |S 3| 1| 5} CS 1 29) 7| 3; sé 
West Virginia | 27| 7\ 34] | 7| 9| 16, 36) 40 | l ] 8 4 1 a ae 4| 640 
Wisconsin | _ 98 31) 126 | | 14j_—s«é89 - 120, —«84 6| 90 | ll; 44| 24, 8S 8 | 47] 2,85 
Dist. of Columbia| _18} 8 2 
Line Total 268) 422; 2857 
Group Total | | | 3614 | | | | 3547 | | 2579 | | | | | | | | { 
Alabama, 1931 | _3/ 2| 5| | | 14{ 14| 1| 7] | , 6g re 8 2| a | __ 821 
Arizona, 1931 | 7|_ S38] Si 1] . a. cc lUrar!hCOhmL..!hmhCOCUhC.CU Bo ee 5 1{ 3% 
Arkansas, 1931 | _—‘3| 1| 4| ri wz 3 7: -. | =f. i ft OT 
California, 1931 |  142| —_116j 258 | 25) | 318 343) «89, —~SSC=«CS 139] | _27, ~—=«128]S 85] 28| S184) 108) 49] 243 9,797 
Connecticut, 1931 | 47/34) 81| 6| l 51; “sh huhae|h)hChUh!h™C l 10| 18, 31) li; 43; 31,16; 1,669 
Delaware, 1931 | _—7| “6 13| | l 5 5| | CSsC«éY | 2| Se Mc |; 3 | _ 340 
Florida, 1931 | 52|_ 37 89 | 6 23 29,18} —SttiéD| ~ 21 | 51} OT 1,904 
Idaho, 1931 | 4 Oj 9} - Cl a | a | | ff. 2 2s hfLULULU | _388 
Hinois, 1931 | —244| ‘134 378, +43) ~=S*é“‘~*SY;*C«*«‘ 350, 291; + 50| 341i | 30} 89] 130) 68; 206) 128 48) 145] 9,772 
Indiana, 1931 ——{|_—=«'100| ~——39 139, ~—s«| [55] S156] 1 168 | [a 23; ~—Ssaay,S 8 41a 98,85 
Iowa, 1931 a 85| «39 i24| | Ci ~ 63-208} ~—S sl 2194} | | 21; 14 4 39 oC] S85 | 3,530 
Maryland, 1931 | 37, —_—22 59]; «SS | ‘55 60 | “aC 39] ; a ee 24| 2,074 
Mass.1931 ——s|~—=«208|~—S—«8| 306{ 28, | «i: 14i1{ 30} + #15) Sai | 16,26; 50,8} 104) 48, 4,077 
Michigan, 1931 | _263|_—_122| 385] 2 | eo}_—s«éY] S460} S40), S500] (a) 76) Sti] KB} 88|_ BY 7,817 
Minnesota, 1931 | 311 23) 54] 1 T -_—_ a ua. = f ) 2 a CY 1,678 
Missouri, 1931 [199] —600| 259{ 22; + ~=«|~—=«éaSB 160} 794, 49, 843] a 9) 88| +87 + ~«=96, += 147) Ss G8, 34| 139,848 
Montana, 1931 | 13| —-8| — oe a,.—Ch.CUmT:tC<C<z TY]TtCtCSS 7 vf & wm i io | «48 
Nebraska,1931 |  31| _—_—‘16/ — | | - 55, (123, +13 136{ ek a 8 20 66 12] 2,503 
Nevada, 1931 | 4| (‘i | 1 | id - -— t-. -— Se ee 
N. Hampshire,’31|[ 15|  —8 23, «id | ua yy << wi ] a ee See ee ee ee ee 
New Jersey, 1931 | 165, —_83| “248| «42 | 186) 228| 75, +90| +~=~=—«:165 | | 33y 9,72, 148} 8} | SG] C5198 
New Mexico, 1931[ | 2| sy Fe [4 ee ee Ze Bee nm ee ee 
New York, 1931 |  381| — 175) 556] 75|~=Ss=«|«=SCsiAAS|SC“(‘éi RS Y:*O#C4BG| SCM] ~—SiCTOYC‘L’:SC(‘C;‘éw;CSCdSO 167, 82,366] 210,87) 85 | 13,034 
North Carolina, 31} _38| _24| a; |. |. iy a i 2 | a, «a7 ws FF HF 2 3 4| 1,003 
North Dakota, ’31 | 6| 3| i) a 10] 39]—ti‘ zw]: CDI | [ 2| 7... 8 2 a ee 
Ohio, 1931 | 245 245| | _-15| 360 | 21) | 164| 185! _ 678) ~ 432) 810 | | 26, 58} 8 57 133} 43, 38 —101f 8339 
Oklahoma, 1931 | -11| _10| 2; 3 = | | kk tt tt aaa ae ee 17] 0 
Oregon, 1931 | (15 ~~‘ 28 | a, SC«dY~SSC«iY 31). a 7 +4144 | @ <2 #44 4S} SQ] CCC 
Penna., 1931 | 304/132) 436| 36, ——i=|sCSs«i14] Ss—=«iH TSC] ST] ] | 39) 130 121] 64,187,134) 38|_ 124] 8,839 
Rhode Island, °31 | 14) 8 22} 5) l Zs wa oa i ww t{t @ fy if @ 6 4 6d6t— h© 
So. Carolina, 31 | 14) 13) 27] 1 ae 12) ‘1 ae | ee ee ee 2\ za 
South Dakota, "31| 10, 3| 18 | l | 2a 22, 46 3 49 | | 4 ~—=«a‘A 1 10 J 1j___ 0}_s—C TS 
Utah, 1931 | 25,12 37] | 10) LC a 4| ee ee ee 
Vermont, 1931 | 22/ 6| 28 | a ee a a ee ee Pee cn ae 
Virginia, 1931 [| 102, 45 147 | 2 l 33] 35); oa) =Stlis|Cti“‘é |UD TCi“““ 37) 18) 7) 20, 3,686 
Washington,1931 | _32|_—_—:13| 45 | 6| ; 85] 91) Sl) 8 5s] —=«& 3 12; 45 ae ae 10,34 1,390 
West Virginia, 31| 24) __15| 39| 1| [14] 15] 40; —«6| 7 a a a a | A a a | EY 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 93; __—52| 145] 14, ~*(| ~~ ~85| 99| 95 +16) ~ ~—«aA*d'AY [4a 20; 202) 13) 28 __3,334 
Dist. of Col. 1931 | 18] 7| 25 [35] 35 a | a 24 16 5) 29) 10 afi _1,338 
Line Total, 1931] 3014| 1510] 357] *| 2785] 4267, 811| *| _-313|__—«1129| 1176) G14) _—-2118| 1081 1299] _117,035 
Group Total, ’31| | | 4524 | | l | 3142 | l | 5078 | | | | | | | a. * . ae 
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GRAHAM’S COOK COUNTY increased 62 per cent. over the same|of Bird-Sykes Company, Chicago|E. P. BLANCHARD NAMED ” Gected te. the pees - —— 
SALES INCREASE 62% |period last year, according to|distributors, states that the new) | ., 7O BUNLARD OO. HOANO| Mit. tne company for twelve years, 

Chicago, March 28—During the | figures just released, based on reg-|eight-cylinder models accounted for the annual stockholders meeting of | during which time he has held the 
period of January 1 to March 10,/istrations. In commenting on the|the overwhelming portion of sales 


Graham the Bullard Company held at/| positions of advertising manager and 
car sales in Cook county |record, George H. Bird, president | made, Bridgeport, E. P, Blanchard was! sales manager. 
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‘BODY BUILDERS GET 
RID OF MANY NOISES 


Phot hic Outfit 
0g p Although the average motorist 
mgt snes . . would have a difficult time in clas- 
i ite as | sifying noises body builders have 
OTT ae ete made lengthy and comprehensive 
: noise surveys and have broken down 
= noises into three _— classes; 





ee 


New Metallurgical 


ie Be 





squeaks, rattles and drumming. The 
ladvent of free wheeling and silent 
transmissions has resulted in rem- 
|edying noise causes and has brought 
jabout a marked dimuniiion of body 
| noises. ; 

'“Noise is no longer the engineering 
|problem it once was,” says J. Led- 
| winka, chief engineer of Budd Body. 
“By making a body of few parts 
squeaking is eliminated, as are rat- 
tles. A steel bocy today has less 
than 250 parts. The old composite 
bodies had more than 700 parts. 
This elimination of parts has made 
for rigidity ana strength, plus lower 
manufacturing costs, too. The other 
source of noise, drumming, or vibra- 
tion noises, has been overcome by 
the use of scientifically developed 
plastic materials, which act as dead- 
fners. AS a consequence, the 1932 
motorist is given a body which is 


sibly be. One has .only to make a 
mental comparison of the 1925 
models, for example, with the pres- 
ent models to visualize the vast im- | 
provements which the body builders 
have made in recent years.” 


PINES “B” BATTERY | 
ELIMINATOR 


The Pines Winterfront Company, 


Manipulation of the sample by the 
N. Y., are offering a new B. & L. | mechanical stage and sharp focusing 


metallographic outfit, designed for|°! the microscope are accomplished 


Bausch & Lomb of Rochester, | 


| while the operator views the speci- 
operation in the small industrial| nen in the ground glass. The 
metallurgical laboratory. This outfit | camera, microscope and light source 
is claimed to make examination of |are permanently aligned to insure 
samp'es easy and provides for the | rigidity and long life. The instru- 
quic simplified production of pho- | ments are priced from $400 to 











as nearly noiseless as it could pos- | 
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eering -- Factory | 


Kearney & Trecker Offer 
| Knee-Type Millers 


{ 
| 
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The Kearney & Trecker Corpora- | are moved in and out by means of a 


tion of Milwaukee, Wis., had made | wheel on the left side. There are 
two additions to its line of knee-|two arbor supports, the outer one 
type milling machines, known re-/| solid and the center one split in 
spectively as the No. 3 and No. 4./half. Each half is drilled to fit one 
This makes the complete line of |of the overarms. The two halves 
four sizes, each of them built in| lock together by means of a bolt, 
universal, plain and horizontal types | With this construction it is possible 
and in the plain and sliding head | to remove the arbor with the cutter 
set-up still in place. 








tographic records. 


fixed length and accommodates 3'% 


by 4'; plates. 


Joint Enginee 


The camera is of | $503.50, according to the choice of 


optical equipment for individual 


| needs. 


ring Meeting 


Opens in Detroit Tonight 


(Continued from 


speakers, pointed out that although 
engineering 
world is filled with facts, many of 
them are unrelated, and the applica- | 
tion of the data is difficult, because | 
which it was 


the literature of the 


the conditions under 
acquired to do not fully cover the 
utilization requirements. Laboratory 
tests are, by their very nature, “ac- 
celerated tests” which attempt to 
shorten the slow process of experi- 
ence. 

Engineering materials are not al- 
ways what they are supposed to be; 


they must be properly used, and en- | 


gineers must have abundant knowl- 
edge of the properties of their ma- 
terials, 

No one man knows enough to 
make a modern automobile; only 
man aS a group knows enough to 
make a Satisfactory automobile. 

Engineering troubles, as are dis- 
cussed in this meeting, reside largely 
in our inability to organize testing 
methods so that they will closely 
simulate service conditions. 

A. J. Schamehorn, in discussing 
“Road Testing of the Entire Auto- 


mobile,” described briefly the work 
of the General! Motors proving 
ground. This paper appears else- 


where in this issue. 

J. M. Watson discussed ‘“Destruc- 
tive Testing of Automotive Prod- 
ucts,” pointing out that there are 
two ways of making physical tests 
on materials used in automobiles. 
The first one is to make test pieces 
of the steel, bronze, etc., and to get 
the results on a pounds per square 
inch basis. This methog is helpful 
in determining what composition of 


material is to be used. A second and | 


more valuable method is to make 


tests on the actual units as used in|! 


the car, and under comparable con- 
ditions. Units, such as connecting 
rods, axle shafts, propeller shafts, 
brake pedals, pistons, ~etc., lend 
themselves to this type of test. 

Nicholas Dreystadt discussed 
“Service Complaints in Automobiles 
as Related to Engineering Tests.” 

J. L. McCloud discussed the “Rela- 
tion of Service Testing to Metal- 
lurgy of Automobile Parts.” 

D. P. Barnard discussed “Service 


Page 1) 


Tests of Automobile Fuels and Lu- 
bricants,” pointing out the necessity 
for proper correlation of laboratory 
measurements on automotive petro- 
leum products with their perform- 
ance as observed by the driver of the 
|} automobile which uses them. A 
|cold room is necessary for tests on 
|low temperature characteristics of 
;oils, and dynamometer and road 
tests are needed to study the stability 
of oils and their tendencies toward 
carbon formation, Actual car per- 
formaance must be used to measure 
| the low temperature performance of 
gasolines and their tendency toward 
| vapor lock. 
; oratory tests of the knock of fuels 
| with car performance appears at 
present to require some instrument 
for measuring the intensity of the 
sound of knock. 

S. M. Cadwell discussed “Service 
Testing of Automobile Tires.” Tires 
are performing better every year in 





spite of increasing demands put 
upon them by heavier and faster 
cars. This constant improvement 


calls for continuous reliable testing. 
Five types of methods are available, 
and should supplement each other 
and check among themselves. The 
methods are: Plant testing where 
portions of the tire are subjected to 
high stresses, use of test fleets of 
cars where rapid expensive tests are 
made under controlled conditions, 
Slower auxiliary tests without con- 
trolled conditions which are cheaper, 
surveys of the performance of tires 
in the hands of customers and ad- 
justment reports which show what 
defects develop in the customer’s 
| hands. 


GUNITE BRAKE DRUM 
CATALOGUE 


| A new thirty-six page catalogue on 
| brake drums for trucks, buses, and 
| passenger cars has just been re- 
| leased by Gunite Foundries Corpora- 
tion, Rockport, Ill. Not only does 
this catalogue contain detailed infor- 
mation on drums, but it also gives 
data as to design and describes ma- 
terial and merchandise valuable to 
the operator desiring remedies for 
brake difficulties, 





The correlation of lab- | 





Chicago, Ill., has recently announced 
a new accessory—the Pines “B” bat- 
tery eliminator, for car, bus, motor- 
boat and airplane radios. 

Pines “B” battery eliminator is 
stated to have nothing to get out 
of order, nothing to oil or grease, 
nothing to adjust. It consists of a 
“triple-tested” motor in connection 
with a special rotary transformer. 
It takes the current from the regu- 
lar “A” battery, steps it up, rectifies 
and filters it, delivering to the set 
a constant D. C. current. 

The installation of the new Pines 
“B” battery eliminator is exceedingly 
simple. It requires a space of 5%3x8 





vertical styles. 


milling machines is from 12 to 1,200 
r. p. m. The feeds are from *4 to 
60 inches a*minute. A center bear- 
ing spindle is used with worm drive. 
A sponson type knee is employed 
and a multiple V-belt drive. 

A 100-to-1 speed range allows sur- 
face speeds in either direction 
ranging from 50 feet a minute for 
a 12%4-inch cutter to as high as 100 
feet per minute for a %-inch cut- 
ter. The manufacturers call at- 
tention to the fact that this speed 
range insures performance with high 


| speed steel cutters and permits use 


of tungsten and tantalum carbide 





inches, only 61, inches deep. This is 
approximately one-third the space 
required for the ordinary “B” bat- 
tery which this eliminator replaces. 
Its total weight is only fifteen 
pounds, including a special heavy 
metal containcr, to protect it from 
damage. 


NEW BORING MACHINE 
BEING MADE BY A. M. C. 


Bridgeport, Conn., March 28.— 
The Automatic Machine Company 
is building a special boring ma- 
chine, designed to finish connecting 
rods for the Ford Motor Company. 
The machine, known as the Dia- 
mond boring machine, makes pos- 
sible the finishing of from 600 to 
1,000 rods a day, depending upon 
the ability of the operator. It is 
the invention of James Coulier, 


mechanical superintendent for the 
Automatic Machine Company. The 
one now under construction is the 
second built 
Company. 


NEW SIMMONS CATALOGUE 
nee ca 


for the Ford Motor 


ATT ua 


ara 






The Simmons Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, O., has com- 
piled a new ninety-four page cata- 
logue, known as “A Guide to Profits 
in 1932,” featuring a complete line of 
parts for Ford and Chevrolet cars. 
Other Simmons products included in 
the catalogue are a complete line of 
clutch plates for all cars, fast selling 
parts for the Plymouth car, carbu- 
retors for popular cars and special 
tools for Model A Ford, 





cutters. There are twenty-seven 
speed changes in geometrical] pro- 
gression, controlled by a single lever 
in conjunction with a large direct 
reading dial. The speed range is 
divided into three series of nine 
speeds each. The spindle is carried 
on three bearings for greater rigid- 
ity. 
both radial and thrust loads. The 
rear bearing is’ of the straight 
roller type. 

The knee of the machine is an H- 
box section, having inclosed walls 
and sponsons at the bottom. The 
knee and column are locked by a 
clamp, controlled by a handle at 
the side of the knee. The knee re- 
ceives automatic flooded lubrication 
by means of an individual oil pump. 
The saddle is built with a large 
center rib to give maximum strength 
without excessive height between the 
top of the knee and the top of the 
table. , 

In these No. 3 and No. 4 machines, 
the spindle is 51 inches from the 
floor. The double overarms are 534 
inches in diameter. The overarms 


CHRYSLER KEEPS RECORD 
OF EVERY CAR SOLD 
A complete record of every Chrys- 
ler car sold is maintained in the 
factory offices in Detroit. The pur- 
chaser’s name, address, occupation, 
date of purchase and name of dealer 
and salesmen handling the transac- 
tion are filed with the car model, 
serial number and engine number. 
It requires but 20 minutes to obtain 
complete information on any Chrys- 
ler car sold in the United States. 
This information is mutually bene- 
ficial to all Chrysler owners, and has 
been a factor in the reduction of 
insurance rates on Chrysler cars in 
various parts of the country, 


FAFNIR PROMOTES TWO 
New Britain, Conn., March 28.— 
C, F, Stanley hag been advanced 


The spindle speed range of these | 


Front and center bearings take | 


| A power rapid traverse in six di- 
| rections is a feature of the machine. 
The feed is not disengaged when the 
|rapid traverse is engaged. When the 
| handle is released the feed automat- 
ically takes up where the rapid trav- 
jerse ends. The longitudinal travel 
|} of the table and saddle is 150 inches 
/& minute; that of the knee is 75 
|}inches a minute. 

Speed and feed changes in the 
| manufacturing styles of these mill- 
ing machines are made through 
pick-off gears. The feed range has 
twenty-four changes, ranging from 
one-quarter inch to sixty inches a 
|minute. Tne sliding head vertical 
unit may be had either as a plain 
|machine, with twenty-seven speed 
and feed changes, or as a manutac- 
|turing machine. The head has eight 
j}inches of vertical travel and can be 
furnished with power feed and rapid 
traverse. A four-step dial indicator 
|precision stop may be had if desired 
|to make step milling possible. 

| The universal machines have a 
| fourteen-inch swing hypoid bevel 
jgear dividing head, designed to give 
j}leads for cutting threads as fine as 
thirty-eight to the inch, as well as 
leads up to 2,900 inches in one turn. 
|The machine can be used for circu- 
iar milling, the dividing head revolv- 
ing by power without engagement of 
the table screw. The dividing head 
becomes a rotary table, operating 
with the spindle horizontal, vertical 
or in any intermediate position. 

The range of the No. 3 machine is, 
longitudinal feed, thirty-four inches; 
cross feed, twelve inches, and vertical 
feed, eighteen inches. The range of 
the No. 4 is, longitudinal feed, for- 
ty-two inches; cross feed, fourteen 
inches, and vertical feed, eighteen 
inches. 





from assistant secretary to a vice- 
president of the Fafnir Bearing 
Company. S. M. Cooper has been 
elected secretary and a _ director. 
All other officers were re-elected 
at a recent meeting and a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share de- 
clared. 

PLATE GLASS 
ADVOCATED IN MASS. 
| Boston, March 28.—Representa- 
ltive William H. Doyle of Malden, 
before the legislative Highways and 
Motor Vehicles Committee, urged 
| favorable action on his bill .that 
windows and windshields of automo- 
biles be required to be equipped with 
safety plate glass. He claimed that 
such a requirement would reduce 
the possibility of accidents, thereby 
reducing the number of claims, and 
would ultimately reduce automobile 
insurance rates. 


SAFETY 
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TRUCK AND BUS ISSUE—APRIL 22 


In addition to up-to-the-minute specifications with 
prices, the issue will contain latest registration figures 
by states and makes, in addition to news and articles 
of interest to every truck dealer, fleet owner and bus 
operator, who will receive the issue. 








No added charge for extra distribution 
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SAY IT AGAIN! 


You never can tell how many times you have to 
call on a customer in order to sell him. A dealer is 
not likely to take on your line after hearing one of 
your sales messages, a fleet owner is not inclined to 
order new trucks after hearing a 20-minute talk by a 
salesman. A big factory executive doesn’t buy mer- 
chandise on seeing your ad. Quick decisions in the 
trade are rare, especially where an expenditure of 
$10,000, $25,000 or $100,000 is involved. 


Repetition of your selling message is essential to 
the sale. Sales talks a month apart may be insuffi- 
cient. Dealer, factory officials are like all other 
people; they may forget what they saw or heard a 
month previous, or two weeks or a week. 


The one big advantage offered by the daily press 
is repetition of your sales message. In the trade field 
only Automotive Daily News offers the big advantage 
of any frequency of advertising, large size page, all 
ads visible, highest reader interest. 


Advertisers should use the frequency demanded 
by their merchandising problems. 


Why not take advantage of these qualities of a 
good advertising medium and learn how effective 
your trade messages can be; how resultful a modern 
medium really is. 


























Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 





DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III, 
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consideration this session, which is|of groups of states. Rigid restric-|of regulation as strict as the gov- | vides that the rates of fare of busses 
COUZENS SEEKING highly doubtful. If not, its author] tion of consolidations, particularly;ernment now exercises over rail| would be regulated by the Interstate 
ill end to secure for it a| Where railroads are involved, have | carriers. Commerce Commission, Cut-rate 
TO END BUS QUIZ / saa serge lige been written into the bill. It also} yt is possible several sections of | busses have taken away a great per- 
strategic place upon the calendar gives to the boards power to formu-| tne pill will be revised before it is| centage of Giasunnnes tts disks 






reported out, particularly that deal- | haul trains. 


ing with consolidations. The rail- 
roads, through their spokesmen, 
have asserted that they should be 
afforded the same rights of com- 
bination as are accorded two or 
more bus or truck lines, and it is 
likely that a majority of the com- 
mittee side with them. The plight 
of railroads, a serious public con- 
cern, has been shown partly to be 
due to increasing competition of 
motor carriers, The desire of rail- 
road men is for equality of regula- 
tion and the right of consolidation. 

An all-important section, viewed 
from the standpoint of rails pro- 





BY WEDNESDAY which will allow its being taken up|late rules for size and weight of 
early in the short session, this be-| motor carriers and generally for 


Se ea ing a continuing meeting to consider | safety. 

1) business brought befort the Senate; ‘There has, of course, been sharp 
penne Se Snee prior to adjournment this summer. | division of opinion shown in testi- 
yhi of which he is} The Couzens’ bill is an extension | mony given by the many witnesses 
ake sedan proceed | of the Parker bill, which passed the | who have appeared before the com- 
swiftly to prepare a final draft of | House last session, but provides| mittee. Spokesmen for the rail- 
his measure for report to the Sen-| regulation of both trucks and buses, roads, the Interstate Commerce 
ate whereas the Parker measure took} Commission and state utility bodies 
Just what its fate will be in that | cognizance only of the latter. It| have entered briefs _emphatically 
body is highly problematical. As a provides for issuance of certificates supporting the bill in its major 

matter of legislation, it has an ap-/|of convenience and necessity as a aspects, 
peal to a majority of the senators | prerequisite for engaging in inter- Opposition has come from officials 
that should effect its passage if, in | state traffic. of shippers groups, though it has 
the rapidly-solidifying jam of ap-| Jurisdiction would lie with a sys- been represented that many 9f the 
propriation bills, it can achieve floor' tem of joint boards having control ' foresighted in this class are in favor 








GOSS-DE LEEUW RE-ELECTS 

Berlin, Conn., March 28.—Stanley 
T. Goss was re-elected president and 
treasurer of the Goss & De Leeuw 
Machine Company, chucking ma- 
chines, at the annual meeting. 
Other officers renamed were as fol- 
lows: Secretary, John S. Black; 
vice-president, A. L. De Leeuw, and 
assistant treasurer, A. J. Crozier. It 
was reported that, while business 
has shown a decline during the year, 
the concern’s operations could be 
considered fairly successful. 





















Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, February, 1932 


Returns for today: Arkansas, California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Vermont and District of Columbia 
Fi ; in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which 
ng oe ished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, are included in New York state total. 
oon Seatttos county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been published 
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Automobile 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tested will have a very average 
driver treatment. After the mileage 
has been accumulated, the regular 
procedure is to totally disassemble 
the car, checking all bearings, etc., 
for wear and physical condition. 

The road test work in 1931 in- 
volved a total of almost exactly 
7,000,000 miles of car operation. The 
average test miles run per year for 
the past three years, that is, 1929- 
1930 and 1931, is very close to 7.500,- 
000. One can rather readily calcu- 
late from this just how severely the 
depression has been felt in this 
branch of the business. 

Along with the regular test pro- 
cedure to which all cars are sub- 
jected, there are always a number of 
projects involving special studies on 
one character or another. It is work 
of this kind that brings field testing 
and research close together. Ques- 
tions involving the physical and 
chemical characteristics of a ma- 
terial, for example, are always re- 
ferred to the laboratories for an an- 
swer. It is the laboratory also that 
keeps the proving ground aware, 
week by week, of the kind of fuel 
that is being purchased and used. 
These and many other services are 
constantly rendered, and increase, 
to a large degree, the value of the 
sum total of information obtained. 

Just how the field information is 
handled after it is secured, although 


interesting, can only be mentioned | 


briefly. Field data sheets are passed 
along to the office, where they are 
scrutinized for errors and then re- 
duced to a standard usable form. 
Some of the data remain in tabu- 
lated sheets of figures, but where 
possible they are converted into 
chart form because of the fact that 
it is always easier to get a picture 
from @ curve than it is from a col- 
umn of figures. As rapidly as accu- 
mulated the complete data on each 
car are forwarded to each of the en- 


gineering executives interested, and | 


only to them. Soles organizations 
are entertained at the proving 
ground from time to time, but test 


figures are never given out to such 
groups, 

In addition to the distribution of 
information as above outlined, it 
has been standard practice from the 
beginning of this method of testing 
to build up on large charts, in bar 
form mainly, a comparison picture 
of the measurable characteristic of 
cars that are most important and 
interesting. Thus, one can see in 
the chart room on a single large 
chart the actual top speed of an 
entire group of cars in a particular 
price class—one charted above the 
other in such a way that a glance 
only is required to pick out the 
fastest or the slowest car. Simi- 
larly, one can see the relative effi- 
ciency of the brakes on the same 
group of cars plotted in feet per 
second deceleration. Noise charac- 
teristics are similarly plotted, as well 
as vibration in units of noise and 
vibration intensity, respectively. 
Economies are plotted at certain 
speeds as well as cost of operation, 
and numerous other items of in- 
terest. These charts show year to 
year trends as well as specific in- 
iformation on current models, as 
they are so arranged that as much 
as nine years of history can be car- 


that more than 40,000,000 miles of 
|car-testing experience has very ma- 
terially changed the product, and, 
to some extent, the method. Better 
and more rapid ways of obtaining 
results are gradually being found, 
but the increase in the number of 
standard tests applied to each car 
is increasing at a faster rate. At 
present there are 163 separate and 
distinct tests in use, and it is certain 
that, as time goes on and more ex- 
perience is accumulated, ways will 
be found to measure numerous 
other characteristics of automobiles 
that are troublesome and at present 





evaluated only by personal opinion 
lif at all. 





Relation of Service Testing 
To Metallurgy of Car Parts 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that the hardest bearing metal] is 
not necessarily the best. 

A few years ago the éntroduction 
of ethyl gasoline imposed a different 
and more or less acute problem on 
the metallurgist. Here, as is often 
found, motors not in the pink of 


condition were found with corroded : 


valves quite quickly. The fault was 
corrected by a different conception 


of the best valve metal and only | 


cured by application of results of ac- 
tual motor service tests. 

Such test as just cited 
reality be made on motors 
rather than in cars, and by my defi- 
nition of “service test” be such. In 
the Same way tests may be run on 
other units and be service tests. As 
an example, the introduction of the 
roller type of free wheeling necessi- 
tated tests of the transmissions run 
perhaps alone so as to study the 
steel] best suited for use in the free- 
wheeling cam surfaces. Here these 
actual tests proved the failure to 
be quite different in character to 
its origina] diagnosis. 

Brakes, particularly brake drums, 
are metal parts that have been par- 
ticularly interesting lately. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the 
conditions that have brought them 
into prominence, faster speed and 
quicker stops. The drums of yester- 
day were drawn of sheet steel, which 
operation to be done cold requires a 
low carbon steel. The next step was 
to higher carbon steels, and in some 
cases with heat treatment of the 
drums. This, in some cases, necessi- 
tated hot forming. The next step 
has been to the use of cast metal, 
simple gray iron, alloyed iron and 
malleableized iron. — 

In all of this development there 
has been some laboratory test work 
of the materials to predict the wear 
resistance, but the real “laboratory” 
has been some stretch of road. 
Grades long enough and _ steep 
enough to make the older drums 


may in 


alone, | 


|score or expand enough to “fade 
|out” the brakes have shown what 
, changes are in the right direction. 
| This work, as in other later de- 
velopment of laboratory machines, 
jhas given us machines that may 
enable us to sort out the more 
promising to really test in service. 
The service testing of structures 
difficult to analyze, sometimes as in 
wheels, leads to cutting away part 
of them and running them in 
service. To demonstrate and de- 
termine the safety of wheels, the 
spokes may be cut away and the 
car run over ordinary roads and 
later examined for such effects. 
To sum up, we may say that from 


are two ways “wear” occurs. The 
first one is the more common one 
of how the parts will resist the 
abrasive action encountered in 
service. ‘The other, Will the struc- 
ture wear in the sense, will it have 
sufficient strength in all of its com- 
ponent parts, and as a whole, to 
withstand the stress imposed upon 
it by the service it is called upon 
to perform? It is this latter type of 
“wear” that we “test for” by a 
service test.. When a design is com- 
plicated and the stresses imposed 
in service are difficult to analyze, 
such service tests are often short 
cuts as a means of knowledge that 
the parts are adequate. 

Perhaps the main thing to be 
| noted in service tests from a metal- 
lurgical viewpoint is that we must 
at all times keep before us the reali- 
zation that our laboratory tests 
always come second. They have as 
their function the task of measur- 
ing the structures found satisfac- 
tory, that we may thereafter make 
others equally satisfactory. 
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rie@ on the same chart with the 
current picture. 
In conclusion, it may be stated | 


a metallurgical point of view there | 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


ADVANCE RUMELY CORP. 
NET 1931 LOSS $388,344 


Chicago, March 28.—Advance 
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Road Testing the Entire 


| 


GOODWIN SAYS MASS. 
CAR OWNERS TRICKED 
BY INSURANCE ACTS 





Boston, Mass., March 28.—In a 


Rumely Corp. reports for the period} radio appeal to the motorists of 


from February 9, 1931, when com-/ Massachusetts to organize for their 


pany began operations, to December 
31, 1931, net loss of $388,344 after 
taxes, interest, depreciation, etc. For 
the period from February 9 to May 


31 net loss from operations was 
$440,149, but from June 1, when con- 
tract with Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company was executed, to 


December 31, Advance Rumely Cor- | 
poration showed net profit of $51,805. | 


DOEHLER DIE CASTING 
REPORT 1931 NET PROFIT 
New . York, March 28.—Net profit 
of Doehler Die Casting Company 
and subsidiaries for year ended De- 


cember 31, 1931, was $139,113 after | 


depreciation, interest, etc., compar- 
ing with $142,430 in 1930. 
BRIGGS MFG. DECLARES 
25-CENT DIVIDEND 
Detroit, March 28.—Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents, payable April 
25 to stock of record April 11. Simi- 
lar dividend was paid three months 
ago. 


FAN AND BEARING CO. 
Detroit, March 28.—Automotive 
Fan and Bearing Company reports 
for the year 
1931, net loss 
charges. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


| OPPORTUNITIES — | 


Washington, D. C., 
Foreign automotive trade opportuni- 
ties just announced by the automo- 
tive division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 


of $38,252 after 


Department of Commerce are listed | 


below. 


Additional information may be 


obtained from the bureau and its | 


district and co-operative offices by 
duly registered firms or individuals 
upon written request, giving the op- 
portunity number. 


56819—Toronto, Canada, agency | 
for automobile accessories. 
56826—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


agency for automobile accessories. 

56886—Berlin, Germany, agency or 
purchase of automobile accessories 
and parts. 


56912 — Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 


| agency for automobile cables, rivets 


for brake lining, fuses, air gauges, 
smal] jacks, light bulbs, spark plugs 
and tire repair kits. 

56818—Berlin, Germany, purchase 


56911—Karachi, India, agency and 
purchase of automobile chain jacks. 

56910—Rio de Janeiro, 
agency for automobile fan belts. 

56909— Vancouver, Canada, agency 
or purchase of automobile wire 
wheel repair tools and battery test- 
ers. 

56820—-Montpellier, France, agen- 
cy for motor buses. 


(Continued 


the wholesale distribution of cars 
and parts also will be located at 
strategic points throughout’ the 
country so that immediate service 
may be rendered to purchasers. 

In making his announcement to 
the newspaper men, Mr. Grant 


flatly denied the ticker report that | 


G. M. had in mind dropping Olds 
and Pontiac at the end of the year. 
With this new set-up both these 
cars are essential to the success of 
the sales company which is out to 
meet all the needs in the so-called 
medium-priced field. 

Also Mr. Grant made it clear that 
neither Cadillac nor Chevrolet is 
involved in the new deal. As in the 
past, each will continue to market 
its product individually and will 
have no connection whatsoever with 
the sales company, 

Discussing the aims and ambi- 
tions of the sales company, Mr. 
Grant says that given normalcy it 
hoped to dispose of 350,000 units, 
which at consumers’ prices would 


ended December 31, | . : 
| mctive industry, reports receipt of 


March 28.—)| 








| 


G. M . Confirms Formation of 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Co. 


from Page 1) 


| $85,500. 


| 1932, according to Mr. Vogt. 


| 40,000 


} ment 


} or 


, : may possibly see the belated spring 
of automobile cam shaft gears, fiber. | rs : y Song: mia 


‘S.| provement in steel buying 
Brazil, | 


}and steel makers generally have re- 
| duced their operating expenses to a 
| minimum, so that an increase in the 
| rate—say 


self-protection, President Frank A. 
Goodwin of the Automobile Owners’ 
League charged that the “car own- 
ers of Massachusetts have been 
tricked out of $750,000 in addition to 
the $2,000,000 taken from them by 
the 1932 rates as published.” 

This added burden to the motor- 
ists, he claimed, results from a 
change in the pro rata for part-year 
insurance permitted by Insurance 
Commissioner’ Merton L. Browr. He 
asserted that the insurance commis- 
sioner failed to make public this 
change and therefore, in Goodwin's 
opinion, should be subject to “severe 
condemnation.” 

Developing this theme, Goodwin 
attacked the budget proposal now 
before the Legislature to offset the 
$3,000,000 increase in the state tax 
by diverting a like amount from 
the highway fund to cities and 
towns. 


GLASS COMPANY GETS 
HEAVY CAR BUSINESS 


Thomaston, Conn., March 28.— 
The Eclipse Glass Company, which 
produces glass lenses for the auto- 





increased orders, which will result 
in greater activity at the plant. H. 
Otto Vogt is head of the concern, 


which is now enjoying its busiest 
year. 
The company’s business volume 


has shown a steady increase since 
1926. In that year sales totaled 
$2,399, while in 1931 they were 
It is expected that the 
$100,000 mark will be passed in 
The 
lenses manufactured by the Eclipse 
company for the automotive trade 


|} are used mostly in dash board units. 


Orders from General Motors Cor- 
poration call for prceduction of | 
lenses daily. 

| 


| BLOCK FINDS SENTIMENT 


BETTER IN STEEL INDUSTRY 
Chicago, March 28.—“I find senti- 
now is much better than it 
has been any time in the last five 
six months,” said L. E. Block, 
chairman of the board of Inland 
Steel Company, “although no very 
definite improvement is noticeable 
in the rate of operations or place- 
ment of large tonnages. 

“I feel that the recent increase in 
car loadings, while slight, is an en- 
couraging sign and believe that we 


pick-up materialize in April. 
“Under present conditions an im- 
will be} 
immediately beneficial to steel com- 
panies. Prices are well stabilized 


cent.—would 
show some 


to 50 per 


allow most units to 


mean a total sales volume of $400,- 
000,000. Last year there were sold 
90,871 Buicks, 46,679 Oldsmobiles, 73,- 
154 Pontiacs and 12,985 Oaklands, a 
|total of 223,689. But with the ma- 
|chinery of the new set-up clicking 
the way Mr. Grant expects it to do, 
he feels it will function up to his 
jexpectations in the matter of sales. 

In the sales and service organ- 
izations there will be 3,000 persons; 
there are 6,500 dealers and these 
dealers employ 75,000, while the 
manufacturing end employs 25,000 
normally. 

“Probably this consolidation ol 
jsales activities should have hap- 
pened five years ago,” said Mr. 
Grant, “but now that we have set 
it up I hope to make it the best 
sales organization in the industry. 
{If we are successful it means better 
times for everybody. In no way 
should this consolidation of sales 
activities of these three units be 
construed as an economical or de- 
flation measure.” 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
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Offices, Detroit Michigan U S A. 
Factories; Detrost and Muskegon 





n 100 H. P. Straight Eight Standard Model 


$845 


The automobile business is a 


great business. 


The automobile dealer is an 
indispensable asset to his com- 


munity. 


America’s business and 
social life is predicated upon 


automotive transportation. 


We believe the future of 
this industry is even brighter 
than its past. 

BUT---the public is weigh- 
ing values more carefully 


and is seeking the greatest 
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“There is nothing the matter 
with the automobile 
business that good cars 
cannot cure. 


value for the least cost. 

The cars that are specifi- 
cally designed to meet this 
kind of a market offer dealers 
the best opportunities. Not 
only the best opportunities to 
make sales now, but also to 
lay the foundation for future 
growth. 

The Auburn program for 
1932 was definitely planned 
in order to enable Auburn 
dealers to offer buyers bigger 
value for less cost than buyers 


can get anywhere else. 


Auburn “12” and “8” Custom Models include Dual-Ratio 
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POWERED BY KK 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Co 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, subje 





ct to change without notic 





‘@ An Auburn 160 H. P. Twelve Standard Model 


$1345 


